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WM. SHEWELL ELLIS HOUDIN’S BUST OF JONES 


HISTORICAL RECORD WORK — THE MEMORY OF JOHN PAUL JONES 
THOMAS HARRISON CUMMINGS 


It has been said that republics are proverbially ungrateful, but sometimes they make amends. 

John Paul Jones, a naval hero of two hemispheres and the founder of the American navy, 
after a life spent in service to his adopted country, died in Paris, July 20, 1790, alone and un- 
honored. One hundred and fifteen years have since rolled away and the fate which denied him 
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PAINTING BY WALTER F. LANSIL, COPYRIGHT, 1905 THE “BON HOMME RICHARD” ANI) THE “SERAPIS” 
PHOTOGRAPH BY HERBERT W. TAYLOR “I HAVE NOT YET BEGUN TO FIGHT”— JOHN PAUL JONES 


honors in life will now honor all that exists of his mortal remains in the year of our Lord 1905. 
The second squadron of the North Atlantic fleet, consisting of the armored cruiser ‘‘ Brooklyn” 
and the protected cruisers “‘ Chattanooga,” “ Galveston” and “Tacoma” have been selected by the 
Navy Department to bring the body of John Paul Jones, recently exhumed in Paris, back to the 
United States, Rear Admiral Sigsbee in command. John Paul Jones was the friend of Washington, 
Franklin, John Adams, Robert Morris, Thomas Jefferson, and La Fayette. These men knew 
him and prized his friendship highly. ‘Though a Scotchman by birth, he early came to America, 
and was all his life a true-hearted American from choice. He fought twenty-two battles at 
sea during the Revolution and was never vanquished, and he made seven victorious descents 
upon the coast of Great Britain and her colonies. He captured two ships of equal size with 
‘his own and two of far superior force, besides taking many other warships and merchant craft. 

No man, except perhaps Napoleon, ever more thoroughly frightened the Britishers than did 
John Paul Jones when he forced the English to desist from their atrocious system of pillaging 
and burning in America and to exchange as prisoners of war American sailors plunged into English 
prisons as traitors. 

In the great naval battle, a picture of which, by Lansil, is herewith reproduced, between 
the “Bon Homme Richard” of forty-two guns and the English ship “Serapis” of forty-four 
guns, Commodore Jones assisted, with his own hands, in lashing the jibstay of the ‘“Serapis”’ 
to the mizzenmast of the “Richard.” The artist’s conception of the sea fight is admirable 
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HENRY HAVELOCK PIERCE REAR ADMIRAL SIGSBEE, U. S. N. 


and the picture itself teaches a lesson of composition in marine work to photographers in its 
fine handling of lines and beautiful mastery of the arrangement of elements in a picture space. 
The battle was fought off the coast of England in November, 1779, and was one of the bloodiest 
engagements in the history of the Revolution. 

Those were the days when the fighting ebbed and flowed from deck to deck, when the naval 
commander had to be a leader indeed, throwing himself sword in hand into the melee and literally 
pointing the way of his men. 

It was a murderous school of warfare. Ships were set on fire by grenades thrown into open 
hatches from the yards or tops of antagonists, and when the vessels ground together broadside to 
broadside:so tightly that the lower-deck guns of neither could be run out of the ports, they were 
locked together in a death grapple, the victory going to the one showing the best fighting qualities 
and the greatest staying powers. But the invention of steam and the improvement of guns, tor- 
pedoes, and ships has worked a transformation in naval warfare. The recent battle in the straits of 
Corea between the Russian and Japanese fleets demonstrated this. The fleets pounded each other 
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at a distance of three or four miles, with projectiles that weighed as much as the old-time frigates’ 
broadside.. Yet the Anterican Jones was quite as great in his day as the Japanese Togo is to-day. 
For even with his limited resources, he wrung “the fiery heart of victory” from the flames of 
battle and was always the life and soul of his victorious crews, in days when naval battles were 
won more by individual courage than by science, as is the case to-day. He also hoisted with 
his own hands on the Colonial warship “Alfred,” the first American flag ever displayed by an 
American man-of-war. ° 

In a letter to Robert Morris, dated Oct. 10, 1783, Paul Jones wrote: “It was my fortune, as 
the senior first lieutenant, to hoist the flag of America the first time it was ever displayed. Though 
this was but a light circumstance, yet I feel for its honor more than I think I should have done, 
‘if it had not happened.” He also secured the first salute for this flag ever given by a foreign 
power. In a letter to Congress, dated Feb. 22, 1778, he wrote: “I am happy to have it in my 
power to congratulate you on my having seen the American flag for the first time recognized in 
the fullest and completest manner by the flag of-France. I was off this bay (Quiberon) on the 
13th inst., and sent my boat in the next day to know if the admiral would salute. He answered 
he would return to me as the senior American continental officer in Europe, the same salute 
as he was authorized to return to an admiral of Holland or any other republic, which was four 
guns less than the salute given by me. I hesitated at this, for I had demanded gun for gun. 
Therefore I anchored in the entrance of the bay at a distance from the French fleet; but after a 
very particular inquiry on the 14th, finding that he really told the truth, I was inclined to accept 
this offer, the more as it was an acknowledgment of American independence.” 

Commodore Jones superintended the construction of the first ship of line of the United States 
built at Portsmouth, N. H., in 1782, and during the subsequent years he courageously sustained 
the great cause of American liberty on land and sea. He was both skilful and daring in the 
execution of his maneuvers, and often wrung victory from defeat by his superior genius and 
courage. Such a man we should delight to honor even in death. 

There being no doubt that the body recently exhumed in Paris is that of the great revolu- 
tionary commander, it is but fitting that the American nation should bow its head at his bier, not 
only for what he contributed to the prowess of our infant navy, but also because he was the first 
to raise the American flag at home and the first to demand respect for it abroad. 

It is to be regretted that photography was not invented in his day, as his picture now would 
recall in detail the features of one who formed a very important part of the national life of the 
country in its early days. In the absence of a good photograph, taken from life, we reproduce 
herewith a photograph of a bust, made by the celebrated French sculptor, Houdin, for the 
Masonic Lodge of Nine Sisters in Paris, of which Jones was a member. 

A replica now stands in the Academy of Fine Arts at Philadelphia, and we have had a pho- 
tograph made of this for our readers. It is, no doubt, one of the most perfect likenesses of Paul 
Jones extant to-day, as the sculptor knew him well in life. An heroic figure in life, in death 
he still lives, and for years to come his achievements will furnish an inspiration to the officers 
and men of the gallant American Navy. The photograph was made specially for the PHoto 
ERA by Wm. Shewell Ellis of Philadelphia with the consent of the directors of the Academy. 
The picture of Rear Admiral Sigsbee, by Henry Havelock Pierce of Boston, is a striking portrait 
in carbon of the distinguished naval officer detailed by the United States government to bring 
home the remains. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING BUFFALOES 
ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES 


In spite of the fact that the first buffalo I ever photographed positively refused to “look pleasant,” 
chased me up a tree, and made matchwood of my camera, I still maintain that there is no sub- 
ject more worthy of the careful attention of the animal photographer than this greatest of 
our native mammals. 

A full-grown bull buffalo is a creature of commanding presence — the grandest animal on 
the American continent to-day. His huge and rugged form, his massive head, with its deeply 
curved horns and long, black beard, his mighty limbs and kingly bearing, fill us with admiration 
as we look at him, and make us proud that he is distinctively American. But apart from his 
physical grandeur, the bison is a subject full of poetry and sentiment. No other wild animal 
has played so important a part in the development of this country. His history is inseparable 
from that o° the Indians, whose every want he supplied, and his story is closely interwoven with 
that of the pioneer settlers, whose burdens he lightened, and many of whose tasks would have been 
impossible but for his presence. To those who are interested in animals in proportion to their 
uncommonness, the buffalo should make a special appeal, for he is now the rarest of the large 
mammals, and practically on the verge of extinction. The animal has an added interest at the 
present time, because of the widespread movement to effect his preservation. 

The greatest difficulty with which a would-be photographer of buffaloes is apt to be con- 
fronted, is in the finding of his subject. Scattered all over the United States there are thirty odd 
places where buffaloes may be found. There are about a dozen herds which contain ten or 
more, and two or possibly three of these herds contain over one hundred individuals. The 
largest herd in the world is the one at Corbin Park, Newport, N. H.; the next in size is the Allard 
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BISON COW AND CALF IN NOVEMBER 





ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES 


herd, on the Flathead Indian Reservation, Montana; the third is the James Philips herd, Port 
Pierre, South Dakota; the fourth belongs to Charles Goodnight, of Goodnight, Texas; and the 
fifth, a herd of possibly forty, is the property of the United States, and is protected at the Yellow- 
stone National Park. All the rest are small groups of twenty or less. The only wild buffaloes 
in the country now are in a very small herd in the Yellowstone National Park. My own experience 
in photographing buffaloes has been gained chiefly at Corbin Park, but certain little points I 
have learned in that reservation may be readily applied elsewhere. 

In order that the reader may know exactly the problem involved in photographing buffaloes 
in Corbin Park, I will say that except in winter, when they are yarded in comparatively small 
enclosures, the animals are practically in a wild state, having the run of a tract of twenty-four 
thousand acres. Here from early May until December, this herd, now numbering upwards 
of a hundred and eighty buffaloes, roams at will over the broad pastures, through the green 
valleys and over the wooded slopes and summit of Croydon Mountain, and it is in this beautiful 
country, with its dark spruce forests, interesting ponds and splashing trout brooks that it has been 
my privilege to hunt with a camera. 

As a rule the buffaloes are found either all together, or in groups of forty, fifty, or sixty, 
but there are a few old bulls which keep strictly to themselves during the greater part of the year, 
and it was one of these which gave me the first opportunity to use my instrument. I saw him 
grazing quietly on a green hillside, and I hurried home and returned presently with a loaded 
reflex camera. The bull was not in sight, but soon I discovered him lying behind a boulder, calmly 
chewing the cud. His back was towards me, and walking around him until I could get the wind 
in my face, I began to stalk him. It was easy work, at least I thought it was, until I came nicely 
within range and began to focus. At this instant the wind changed, and the old bull sprang to 
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ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES A HERD OF OLD BULL BISON 


his feet and was off down the hill at an easy, bounding gallop which soon left me far behind. 
However, I followed as fast as I could, keeping my eye on the flying buffalo as he half climbed and 
half jumped over an old stone wall, but I lost sight of him as he entered an evergreen forest, 
whence came the sound of cracking twigs and swishing branches as the huge beast forced his way 
through. Coming to the edge of the woodland, there was no difficulty in finding and following 
the trail of the game. It was not necessary to look for footprints, though these were plain enough 
in most places; he had left a distinct trail of hair, which clung in little bunches to every dry twig 
he had brushed against in his flight. For a mile I toiled behind, laden with my camera, when 
suddenly I came out into a little grassy clearing, less than a hundred yards across. A few spruce- 
trees dotted this space, and as I brushed past one of these I almost ran upon the horns of the 
butfalo bull, who was standing just behind it. “I don’t know which of us was the most surprised, 
but I realized at once that it was my move, and I moved promptly. With more speed than 
dignity I placed a spruce-tree between myself and the animal I sought to photograph, for if there is 
one thing a bison does not like, it is to be crowded, and as he is well able to back up-his objections 
it is well to humor him. However, I could not very well photograph him from where I stood, so 
I walked carefully out into the open. The bull was angry, and showed it in every movement. 
His head was lowered to the ground, he snorted furiously and rolled his eyes until little could be 
seen but the whites. He pawed the earth, throwing the lumps of turf high in the air, and twitched 
his short tail, which he held well up over his back. Suddenly he dropped to his knees, laid the 
side of his head flat upon the ground and rolled over, throwing his legs in the air. I released the 
shutter during this operation, but I never developed that plate. With one mighty heave, the bull 
lifted himself to his feet, dropped his head to the ground, and with a snort which I’m sure ex- 
pressed his feelings, he came toward me like a thunderbolt. There was just one thing for me 
to do, and that was to clear the track, and I bolted for the friendly spruce-tree at my very best 
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ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES RAIN-IN-THE-FACE, AN ADULT BUFFALO BULL 


pace. In a moment I was in its lower branches, but unfortunately my camera caught on a 
twig, and slipped out of my hand. It fell almost directly in the path of the bull, who, with a 
sidewise swing of his head caught the instrument, and sent it flying end over end into the middle 
of another spruce-tree, and then I knew just what would have happened to me had I been where the 
camera was. The bull did not return to the attack, and after allowing him plenty of time to get 
out of the neighborhood, I came down, picked up the remains of my camera, and went home, 
determined to try my luck again at once. Luckily, the lens was not even scratched, so I quickly 
fitted it to another camera, pushed a couple of sandwiches into my pocket, and within an hour 
I was again on the trail of the bull. I found him by and by, rubbing his head and neck up and 
down against the trunk of a young white pine, and breaking off all but the stoutest of the branches. 
As soon as he saw me he made off at a fast walk, but I followed quietly, and as he came to the 
top of a hill I got a long-distance shot at him against the sky. Once or twice during the after- 
noon he started to chase me, but changed his mind, and gradually he seemed to learn that my 
intentions were peaceful, and as he began to pay less and less attention to me, I approached nearer 
and nearer and got larger and larger pictures of him. - Finally he lay down and began to chew the 
cud, and I took a parting shot and went home, a dozen exposures to the good. 

It was not long after this that very early one morning I came upon a herd of buffaloes, a 
hundred strong, grazing on a bit of high land where they had spent the night. I soon got two 
cameras and set off after them, but before I was quite near enough some of the shaggy beasts 
caught sight of me. With a few deep grunts they warned the rest, and in a moment the whole 
herd was galloping away down a hill, and crossing a swamp at full speed they entered a wood, 
where they were lost to view. However, he who runs may read the fresh trail of a herd of buffaloes 
by the trampled grass, the broken branches, and, in the summer, by the hair which clings to every 
twig they touch. So I hurried after them, and soon met with an unexpected opportunity. Parts 
of Corbin Park were once farming country, and many of the old farmhouses are still standing. 
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ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES BISON COW AND CALF IN JULY 


As I came out of the wood, I saw that the buffaloes had halted, and were preparing to camp, as 
it were, in the rear of one of these old houses, and I waited a while until some of them began to 
lie down. Then I crept cautiously up to the front of the building, quietly removed one of the 
windows, and crawled into a musty room, lifting the cameras in after me. Going to the rear, 
I could see the whole herd in full view from the back windows, and by carefully opening one of 
these, and by removing a pane of glass from another, I soon had all the animals under fire. 
Presently some of the buffaloes began to move about and graze near the windows, and it was 
good fun to watch and photograph them at close quarters, while they were quite unconscious of 
my presence. First I got a picture of a young bull, whose winter coat was still hanging to his 
sides in tatters, and then came a cow with her three-months-old calf. As I released the shutter, 
the cow raised her head, but it was dark in the room, and she could not see me, so went to grazing 
again. I made several exposures, and might have made many more but for my clumsiness in 
dropping a plate-holder, which fell on the floor with a crash. Half a dozen loud grunts greeted 
this noise, and all the buffaloes which were lying down now sprang to their feet. A few more 
grunts followed, and as though they had received an order to march at the double quick, the whole 
herd bounded away, and turning one of my cameras about I took a last shot at them as they swung 
round a bend in the hills. 

The autumn proved to be a much better season than either the spring or summer for photo- 
graphing buffaloes, for several reasons. In the first place, it is much easier to approach a herd 
in the fall, because the calves are older, and the cows are not so nervous about them. Never- 
theless, it is always wise to approach a herd with caution, regardless of the season. If you frighten 
one buffalo into running away, there are ninety-eight chances out of a hundred that the rest will 
follow him promptly. My own plan is to approach by easy stages, first walking past the animals 
at a considerable distance, as though bent on other business. Presently I turn and walk back, 
but perhaps twenty or thirty feet nearer the herd. If they appear at all nervous, I sit down 
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YEARLING BISON CALF IN NOVEMBER 


where the animals can see me, but so far away as not to arouse suspicion. By narrowing the 
distance gradually, it is usually possible to saunter very close without stampeding the herd, and 
if they will only begin to graze while I am reasonably near, there is no further trouble. If I see 
some individual getting restless, and sauntering away, grunting perhaps to warn the rest, I try 
to gently head him off and turn him back toward his companions, for if he once makes a good 
start, the game is up. Another reason why autumn is a good season for this work is that the 
coats of the animals are coming into prime condition, and still another reason is that in the fall, 
the backgrounds are better as a rule. Buffaloes are dark in color, and when photographed 
against our summer foliage or against dark green fields, the contrast is often very slight. But 
when the trees are bare and gray, and when the grass is dry and bleached, better results are 
obtainable. Sky and water make good backgrounds at all seasons. 

Later in the year one gets a splendid background in the snow, but if it is deep, the work is 
not without danger, for if a bull should take it into his head to charge, the chances of dodging 
him would be small. Nevertheless, to some, a little danger adds spice to the game, and surely no 
enthusiast would wish to lose a good picture through fear of his subject. 

It is never more easy to photograph buffaloes at Corbin Park than in the winter, when they 
are yarded in comparatively small enclosures and cannot get out of range. Of course it is neces- 
sary to go right into the yards, and walk about in a herd of forty or fifty buffaloes, and though 
most of them are quite harmless, there is always a chance of meeting some crusty old bachelor 
who would just as soon help one over the fence as not. 

But the really dangerous subject is the buffalo cow when she has a young calf. Compared 
with her an old bull is as tame as a sheep. Last spring I went over to get some photographs 
of cows and calves, and I got them, but two or three times one of the cows came very near 
getting me. I had two assistants, and one of these had a very close call. A savage cow chased 
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C. H. LOMAX MITCHELL THE TOLL GATE 


him right across the yard, and I got his picture as he was scrambling over a fence, with the cow 
almost on her haunches where she had checked herself just below him. This branch of the 
buffalo photography is rare sport if you can dodge well and don’t lose. your head. But it is 
a game in which the photographer must have no accidents and make no mistakes; if he does, 
. they are likely to be his last, for there will be small chance of his living to profit by them. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHY BRIEFLY STATED 
PHIL M. RILEY 
SEVENTH PAPER — ARTISTIC PICTURE MAKING 


1. Distinction between Photographs and Pictures.—'The worker has now arrived at a 
point in the progress of his photographic training when he can begin to consider other things 
besides the actual making of the photographs themselves. Photography is an art as well as a 
science, and usually the more photographs the worker makes the more complete is his realization 
of this fact. Although his views show a bright, clear reproduction of everything within the 
range of the lens, he experiences a feeling of dissatisfaction with them, and begins to realize 
that they lack an indefinable something that he does not understand. Occasionally he sees 
a photograph, made perhaps by a friend or the local photographer, which appeals to him in a 
way which his own have never done. By questions as to the plate, developer, or paper used, 
he tries in vain to learn of some means by which he can produce a similar result. Mere tech- 
nical skill will not aid the worker to make pictures, for an adept in photographic technique has 
only acquired the means to an end. A photograph may be technically perfect and yet have no 
claim to be a picture or anything akin to art. The amateur terms his photographs “pictures,” 
when many of them lack all the elements which make what artists call “pictures.” It is from 
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H. F. POND ON THE ST. CLAIR RIVER 





this artist’s standpoint that the word “picture” is used in this paper. If the worker wishes to 
do better than make ordinary photographs, he must first learn something of the principles of 
art. It has been said that artists are born, not made; and it is certainly true that one person 
may see the possibility of a beautiful picture in what would pass unnoticed by another. At 
the same time, a born artist must study to rise above the commonplace, and while few can be- 
come leaders, by the study of recognized works of merit and due regard for the principles of 
art, all can by application make pictures worthy of admiration. 

2. Essentials of a Picture. — If a worker looks through quite a collection of pictures, studying 
them with care, he will find that those which especially appeal to him have certain things in 
common which are absent in those which do not. This study of pictures has been going on 
for centuries, and the results form the so-called principles of art. These principles are not 
hard or fixed rules, and the worker should consider them rather as danger signals which will 
help him to avoid mistakes by teaching him what constitutes a picture and how pictorial effect 
may be secured. In a picture made by photography the essentials to be considered are the 
motive, the composition, and the light and shade. 

3. Motive.— A picture that does not show an idea is not worthy of the name, but there 
must be only one idea or the interest will be divided and the strength lessened. If skilfully 
handled, a picture should convey the impression made on the mind of its producer to that of 
the beholder, be it an effective condition of nature such as a snow scene, a gathering storm, a 
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LEE RAWLINSON A COUNTRY ROAD 


foggy morning, a beautiful sunset, or some little bit of human life like a workman at his toil, 
two children at play, a fisherman and his catch, the street mendicant, and such simple studies. 

4. Composition. — All pictures are made up of straight, curved, and angular lines which 
may be sharply defined, slightly indefinite, or only vaguely suggested. In a mountain, for in- 
stance, the horizontal line at the base always conveys the idea of rest, repose, and quiet. From 
the base to the top rises a suggested perpendicular which gives strength and power, while the 
sloping sides, not being self-supporting, are dependent upon it for support. The worker should 
form the habit of analyzing a picture in this manner and tracing the leading lines, in order that 
he may better understand how completely they control the effect by conveying the different 
ideas of rest, motion, etc. Composition consists in arranging the leading lines so that the general 
effect shall be one complete artistic whole, implying harmony, balance, variety, and contrast. 
The laws of composition teach what should be included in a picture, and the proper arrangement 
of those objects. The great law of composition is to include such objects, and arrange them 
in such a way that the resulting picture is thoroughly satisfying to the eye, and conveys the very 
best possible sentiment of the objects photographed. Such a view will have both harmony 
of design and balance of symmetry of the objects portrayed. 

5- Harmony of Design. — When all the objects in a picture are arranged in such a way 
that each seems fitted for the place it occupies, there is harmony of design. The value of an 
object to the composition should not be because of its individual merit, but from its relation 
to the whole composition. This should be remembered especially in making figure studies 
indoors. Never get all the best articles of furniture and bric-a-brac in the house into a view. 
It will always draw the attention from the real subject of the picture. Nothing should be in- 
cluded in the picture which does not harmonize with the thought to be expressed. Study sim- 
plicity and have in every picture an objective point of chief interest, and the less in addition 
thereto the better. Moreover, the point of view and the time of day should be so chosen that 
all the lines and the lights and shades will lead to, or be connected with the point of chief interest. 
Snap-shots very rarely result in artistic photographs, and too much care and study cannot be 
given to the composition of a view which is really worth taking. Experienced workers have 
been known to work on one view for months before a perfectly ‘satisfactory negative was made. 

6. Balance of Symmetry. — Every good composition should have balance of symmetry; 
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that is, all the objects included should be so arranged that they make a perfect whole, without 
detracting from the principal object, or throwing all the weight to one side. The best way to 
secure this result is to take short views. Most amateur photographers seem to have an insatiable 
desire to photograph a veritable panorama on one plate. Every good composition has one 
single motive, and all the objects included are so closely associated in their relation with that 
motive that it becomes perfectly obvious that not one of them can be spared without detracting 
from its artistic beauty. Composition is much more a study of exclusion than of inclusion. A 
stone wall, a road, a hill, a bridge, a herd of cattle and some trees will make several good views, 
but the experienced photographer would never think of making one photograph of them all. 
Include as few objects as possible, and.the very simplicity of the picture will be its strength and 
beauty. Wide-angle lenses and artistic photography do not generally go hand in hand. Care 
must be used in composing a picture to choose a view point where all the weight will not be 
thrown to one side. If, for instance, the point of chief interest is a range of hills lying almost 
wholly to one side, it should be counterbalanced by another object, as a tree,on the opposite siae. 

7. Different Kinds of Composition. —In order to secure good composition many workers 
choose their point of view so as to place the most important objects in such positions that the 
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leading lines will roughly outline some geometrical figure. Although there are many such schemes, 
only two are used to. any extent, and these are diagonal composition and pyramidal composition. 
The former method derives its name from the fact that the lines of the object photographed run 
diagonally across the picture, as in street scenes, country lanes, seashore and river views. In 
the latter method the objects assume the outline of a triangle as in groups and very short views, 
such as the edge of a pond with a clump of trees near by and a boat drawn up on the bank. 
Variety is often secured by the combination of both methods of composition in the picture. 
8. Aids in Composition. — There are a few simple rules which, if followed, will do much 
toward securing the desired harmony and symmetry of a composition. Care in choosing the 
point of view is the most important thing about picture making, for a perfect negative cannot 
make a good picture out of a bad composition. A view which is not interesting, suggestive, or 
striking should not be made at all. When amateur workers cease snapping at everything in 
sight in the vain hope that a few good pictures will result, more artistic views will be seen. The 
object or motive should always justify the making of a photograph. If this is the case, it then 
becomes a matter of varying the point of view and the light and shade so as to make a pleasing 
composition. Unity, harmony, and simplicity are the qualities to be striven for in pictorial 
photography. When the motive of the view has been carefully determined, everything else must 
be subordinated to it. Everything which is not directly associated with the principal object 
should be excluded if possible. Minor objects can often be subordinated by choosing such 
a point of view as to place them in the background; sometimes they may be slightly thrown out 
of focus by focusing on the object of most importance and using a large stop, which will have a 
tendency to draw attention to the portion of the picture which is most sharply focused; frequently 
by varying the point of view or the time of day at which the exposure is made, the lines of the 
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THE OPEN GATE 


composition and the light and shade may be made to draw the attention to the principal object 
and away from the objects of only secondary importance. 

The horizon line is sometimes troublesome, and the proportion which the sky bears to the 
foreground often gives the key to the whole picture. Almost without exception the horizon line 
should not bisect the plate, but should rather be placed about one third from the top or bottom 
of the view. A low horizon line usually suggests the idea of distance, and a high horizon line 
gives very nearly the opposite effect. From this it is seen that one third from the top is better 
for short views, while extensive landscapes require more sky, — about two thirds of the view. 

Good workers consider that the center of a picture is its weakest point and the painstaking 
pictorialist will carefully avoid placing the principal object of interest there. Frequently the 
principal object is not easily found because it is not always the largest. Whatever is of most 
interest should be placed just to the right or left of the center and the lines of the picture made to 
converge toward it as much as possible. Get the lines to run diagonally from one side to the 
other instead of up the center of the picture or directly across it. The necessity of this caution 
is well shown by many street and river views. Such pictures should always be taken from the 
side of the street or bank of the river, with the idea of securing as sweeping and graceful lines 
as possible. The results will be much more artistic than views from the center of the street 
or a boat in midstream. Always break up the skyline with some irregularity if it is possible to 
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do so. The V-shaped light space above a narrow street picture, unless it is quite irregular, 
is very much lacking in sentiment. If possible choose a point of view where a tower, steeple 
or some such irregularity will break up the monotony of the decided straight lines. Of course 
such desired material is not always at hand and it then becomes simply a question of whether 
the view is worth making. The lines formed by streets, river banks, paths, lake shores, seashores 
and beaches are often the making or marring of landscapes. By careful handling they can 
be made to give fine perspective to the composition. 

g. Light and Shade. — The monochrome artist loses much with the absence of color from 
his work, and he must arrange so that the gradations of light and shade will make up for it as 
far as possible. For this reason it is often found better to make certain views early or late in the 
day rather than toward noon. In the first case the shadows are long and soft and with plenty of 
detail and the gradations between the lights and shades are nicely blended. A picture made 
at noon has strong black shadows directly under the objects, the high lights are chalky and 
the gradations between light and shade are unpleasant and abrupt. Many people have a mis- 
taken idea that good photographs are composed entirely of light and no shade. It is impossible 
to make a true picture without both light and shadow. The whole life and interest of a picture 
frequéntly lies in the shadows. Light and shade as well as lines may direct the eye to the prin- 
cipal object or motive of the composition. Lines are but the skeleton on which to build a picture 
with light and shade. Lines give facts, while light and shade give effects which can be var‘ed by 
massing, contrasting, blending, and directing them at different times of day and from different 
points of view. Good strong transparent shadows, through which the detail is visible, always 
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add life, color and perspective to a picture. These can be secured by giving full exposures; 
underexposure always gives black, opaque shadows which are never pleasing. “Expose for 
the shadows and. let the high lights take care of themselves” has been the rule for many years. 
The long, soft shadows of early morning and late afternoon are always beautiful and merit the 
careful study and appreciation of the worker. Snap-shots require intense light, but pictorial 
effect cannot be secured in the glare of the noonday sun. “Chiaroscuro” is the term used to 
designate the blending of lights and shades and the effect produced by their management. If 
the photographer strives for chiaroscuro and succeeds, he will obtain in monochrome the same 
effect which the painter does by means of colors. His picture will have light in shadow and 
shadow in light, so that the portions in shadow will have the detail and clearness of those 
in light, and those in light will have the roundness and softness of those in shadow. 

The effect of chiaroscuro in a view may perhaps be most readily seen by looking at the 
landscape from the crest of a hill at noon and then again when the sun is low. On a clear day at 
noon a beautiful valley can be seen stretching away without haze as far as the eye can see; all 
is sharply defined and clear; the little village near by, the farmhouses dotted here and there, 
and the tracts of timber land. Such a view is pleasant to look at but very easily forgotten. Later 
in the day, when the sun is very low, the scene is entirely changed; the same view is seen but 
with an added beauty, softness, and an element of mystery. Every object has lost its harshness 
of outline; purple mists are rising along the valley in the distance and the long shadows and 
shafts of light thrown by the low lying sun reveal here and veil there. That which is veiled 
charms as much as that which is revealed. Such a view is felt rather than seen and the memory 
of it does not quickly depart. Photographs can be made what you wish; you can put feeling, 
sentiment, and individuality into them if you will; and if you make them not merely records 
of fact but effects, recalling the emotions felt when the view was seen, you will derive much 
more pleasure from the work and the results. 

10. What to Photograph. — There is always strength in simplicity, and simple subjects 
always make the best pictures. All-inclusive photographs are far too much in evidence. The 
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JUST AS THE SUN WENT DOWN 


fence corner, if it is sufficiently out of repair to be picturesque, a little pasture brook with trees 


bending over it, or a wooded path among the birches will lend themselves to the camera more: 


readily than wider views. Study the best photographs and you will notice that those having scant 
material and often homely human interest generally appeal most strongly to the emotions. Selec- 
tion — deciding what is needed in a picture— comes before composition. Usually the first 
hard lesson which the student encounters is learning to leave out what is not wanted so that 
the motive of the picture will not be hidden by the unnecessary small details. Composition 
brings these few carefully selected objects together into an artistic arrangement. The pho- 
tographer is somewhat restricted in this arranging of the objects, but he can change his point 
of view by moving to the right or left, raising or lowering the camera and advancing toward or 
retreating from the objects. From an artistic point of view the ease with which exposures can 
be made with modern cameras is very disastrous to the results obtained. One should always 
try to get the best results possible for the time and money expended, and not form the habit 
of making any number of exposures, hoping some of them will prove good. Very often one 
hears a photographer boast of the number of plates he has exposed during an afternoon trip, 
when it would be much better to speak of the number of good pictures he has made. Try to 
see every view from an artist’s standpoint, and if it has no artistic merit, do not make an exposure. 
Avoid weak, flat foregrounds, keep the middle distance less in evidence and choose backgrounds 
which harmonize with the subject. Look for pictures in your everyday life and you will have 
no trouble finding them. 

11. Personality and Sentiment.— An earnest, thoughtful worker gives character and 
personality to his work. He puts something of himself into every view he takes, so that his 
individuality is seen in the picture. The value of this quality is self-evident, for without it a 
photograph is but a mere record of fact. If a dozen recognized landscape artists portray the 
same view they will probably produce as many entirely different results. Each photographer 
not only shows us the beautiful view he has discovered, but he also gives us a glimpse of the 
emotions which stirred him when he saw it. Being an artist, he has seen beauties which another 
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would not, and by studying the composition and the light and shade has been able with his 
knowledge of photographic technique to show us something of himself and his feelings in a 
successful picture. Personality cannot be taught, neither can it be forced by imitation. ‘Try 
to make your pictures different from those of your acquaintances, which may be commonplace 
subjects treated in the usual way and entirely devoid of strength and character. Do not think, 
however, that personality is eccentricity; it is rather being honest and true to yourself. Have 
a definite purpose in making each view. Do not affect a style, but learn all styles, and never 
be satisfied with yourself; always strive to do better. Do not be governed by fashion or the 
critics, but render the subjects you love as your artistic taste dictates. If you study works of 
art, cultivate an artistic temperament and become a close observer of nature’s ever changing 
harmony. The results will be pleasing to both the critics and yourself. When the worker has 
learned to see a picture on the ground glass, and to bring into its composition all the beauty, 
feeling, and sentiment possible, the reproduction of the view on a sensitive plate becomes a matter 
of mechanical skill. But this mechanical skill can never be perfect unless the worker takes 
time to study his picture and drink in as much as possible the beauties of nature it discloses. 
Suppose the subject is an evening landscape; you must feel the simplicity, the tranquillity, the 
breadth and solemnity of the scene. If you carry away a mental picture of the quietness of the 
low-lying clouds at the horizon, the dying gold of the afterglow, or the thin mist just beginning 
to rise in the distance, you are better prepared to use your utmost technical knowledge to bring 
out these beautiful effects in the negative. To succeed in doing this is to achieve the highest. 
finest, and best part of composition. Study the works and writings of the masters in art, re- 
membering that the canons of art are not of cast iron, and should not be slavishly followed, 
While the worker will usually do well to observe them closely, some beautiful compositions 
are seen which are quite contrary to all fundamental principles. Such pictures immediately 
justify themselves, but they are very rare. Always strive for unity, simplicity, and harmony. 
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BERT CRAWFORD AT EVENING 


A DEVELOPING PROCESS BY WHICH FINE-GRAINED SILVER IMAGES ARE 
OBTAINED 
A. AND L. LUMIERE AND A. SEYEWETZ 


We have already shown that paraphenylene diamine and orthoamidophenol in a sodium sulphite 
solution may produce silver images resembling those obtained in the old wet collodion process. 
Since then we have tried to utilize other developers, and we have found that to obtain images 
formed of fine-grained silver, it is necessary to realize simultaneously the two following conditions: 

1. Develop slowly by sufficiently diluting the developer, or by adding to the developer sub- 
stances retarding the formation of the image. 

2. Develop in the presence of a substance capable of dissolving silver bromide. This sub- 
stance must not be in sufficient quantity to dissolve the silver bromide before the formation of 
the image. 

The best substance for this purpose is ammonium chloride, which dissolves a little of the 
silver bromide contained in the emulsion, so as to bring into the developer a soluble silver salt; 
this salt in the developer has a tendency to reduce and the conditions are then similar to those 
of the wet collodion process; beside the ordinary chemical development, a physical development 
takes place, and the images obtained are exactly like collodion images. 

Fifteen to twenty grams of ammonium chloride added to 100 cc. of developer have given very 
good results. It is probably necessary to obtain a certain relation between the speed of the 
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chemical and of the physical development, and all the solvents of the silver bromide are not 
capable of giving good results. 

We have found that if paraphenylene diamine and orthoamidophenol developers give fine- 
grained silver images without the addition of special substances which retard the development 
or dissolve the silver bromide, it is because they themselves realize the above-mentioned con- 
ditions. They have only a feeble reducing action and dissolve appreciable quantities of silver 
bromide, ordinary paraphenylene diamine developer dissolving 0.140 grams silver bromide per 
100 cc. of developer and orthoamidophenol developer 0.134 grams, while a six per cent sodium 
sulphite solution without reducers dissolves only 0.112 grams of silver bromide. 

Paramidophenol, having a far greater developing energy than the ortho derivative, does not 
produce a fine-grained silver image, unless some ammonium chloride has been added to its sodium 
sulphite solution. o 

The formula giving the best results with fast and normally exposed plates is the following: — 


We ikciinc dda vewipaed t54cak bed euise tik a eden bbe daeieeia 1000 parts, 
Pa oon han ceedinncscenthisenyabesubeeese was 10 parts, 
SO is. onan ks o69 4 dade eden igen ter iandsees 60 parts. 


With slow plates, this developer will find an interesting application in the production of 
lantern slides. An ordinary normal hydrochinon developer will also furnish lantern slides of 
various colors by adding to it from 5 to 30 grams of ammonium chloride per 100 cc. of developer. 
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THEODORE EITEL QUIETUDE 


SWEET JACQUEMINOT 


AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 


Ah! Crimson rose, deep fused with gold; 

Your perfumed leaves rare secrets hold. 

Unfold your petals, flower most fair, 

And tell me what lies hidden there. 

Your rosy lips — what would they speak ? 

What says the dewdrop on your cheek ? 

Within your heart lurks there a tear, 

The while you smile upon me, dear? 

Smile on — smile on — while yet you may, 

Have no regrets for yesterday; 

Live for to-day, my crimson rose — 

To-morrow — ah, your fragrance goes, 

Forth with the sands in Time’s frail glass, 

And you, sweet rose, must fade — alas! 

Not from my memory will you die; 

Within my heart enthroned you’ll lie 
Forevermore, till I shall cease to be; 

Then on Eternal Shore, will you still bloom for me, 
My fragrant, crimson rose. 














EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 





y THE ROAD TO ART 


One arrives at art only by roads barred to the vulgar — by the road of prayer, of purity of 
heart: by confidence in the wisdom of the Eternal, and even in that which is incomprehensible. 
— CHOPIN. 

What is true of the art of music is equally true of art in photography. Counting out the 
rare artistic geniuses that appear not once or twice in a whole generation, it is a fact that artistic 
pictures can only be produced by long, sympathetic, intelligent, conscientious training in art 
matters. Furthermore, only those who have reached the higher stages of appreciation and 
creative power in art can hope to give forth the fine feelings, the exquisite fancies, and the great 
thoughts that characterize the work of the true artist. Such a training necessarily includes the 
development, not only of individual creative power, according to one’s natural endowment, 
but also the development of individual appreciative power. One should be able to enter into the 
thoughts and feelings of the really great artists of the world to rightly appreciate them, and the 
creative activity will quicken the artistic sense, leading one to work towards higher ideals than those 
which he would otherwise perceive unaided. Thus it is that, given the temperament and 
training, one arrives at art only by prayer, purity of heart, and confidence in the wisdom of the 
Eternal, as stated above, by Chopin. 

William Morris says, if you accept art, it must be part of your daily lives. You will 
have it with you in your sorrow as in your joy. It shall be shared by gentle and simple, learned 
and unlearned, and be as a language all can understand. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS IN EUROPE 


National schools in photography exist. What may be dignified by the name of a national school 
of photography exists in Belgium, England, Germany, and in France; and even in the outlying 
regions of Russia, India, and Australia, there exist earnest workers striving to lift photography 
to the rank of an art. 

In Belgium we find a mixed nation, speaking two languages, and its photography is accord- 
ingly imbued with both French and German characteristics, but is quite distinct from both. 
As the Flemish painters for many years have been striving for years to bring back the glory of their 
nation in art, by again reproducing national feelings, so also the photographers to-day are form- 
ing a national school by expressing national characteristics. 

In England despite the separation of photographers into two groups, the Royal and the 
Linked Ring, a unanimity of thought, feeling, and expression pervades the whole work. The 
English photographer, with few exceptions, stays at home and photographs what is about him, 
his meadows, his cathedrals, his people, his home, and this love of home is the keynote of English 
character and success. His love of truth is reflected in his care for detail, his aversion to faking, 
and his inclination to make straight prints. 

In the photographic works of Demachy, Dubreuil, Puyo, Le Begue, Lemoine, Madame 
Binder-Mestro, and others in France, we find all of the same general character; pictures full 
of grace and beauty. Graceful women posed nude or wonderfully draped; pleasing genre studies 
and landscapes full of tender beauty and the grace of cultivated parks; all the signs of civiliza- 
tion far advanced and possibly decadent. In other words, French photography portrays the 
national character just as the erotic and stylistic French literature and the impressionistic and 
sensuous French paintings of to-day do. 

On the other side of the Rhine, in Germany, we find quite a different style of photography. 
Here are the masters of simplicity in landscape and portrait composition; every exhibition of 
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German photography is given its key by the massive and magnificent large gum prints in one or 
several colors by the Hofmeisters, Kuhn, Henneberg, Perscheid, and a dozen others as strong as 
they. The admiration for great size is a part of the German national character: Wilhelm is 
always seeking to widen German influence, to make his country great in war, in commerce, in 
diplomacy, in world-mastery. The simplicity of the composition of these pi¢tures reflects the 
German tendency to concentration, to bending all efforts to a single end. Finally the somewhat 
gloomy and fantastic effect of these pictures reveals the imaginative strain so prominent in all 
German thought, a relic of their northern ancestry. Thus in all things German photography 
reveals the national character. 

We might pursue the analogy, but enough has been said to show that in each of the great 
progressive countries of Europe national character has made possible and has created a national 
school of photography. 


OUR FRIENDS — THE CRITICS 


Our attitude in upholding photography as one of the fine arts, which we do not hesitate to 
proclaim whenever opportunity offers, is now widely known. The degree of enthusiasm 
with which we speak of our favorite topic depends very often on the character of pictures under 
consideration. Thus, the portraits of American musicians, which appeared in the May issue 
of the PHoto ERA, and which justly excited universal admiration—in art as well as in musical 
circles — inspired us to make claims for photography as a fine art that created nothing less 
than a sensation among painters and their champions — the critics. Our statement that, in 
many respects, art-photography is on a level with painting as a fine art, and that hence- 
forth portrait painters need look to their laurels, drew the fire of numerous professional art critics, 
chief of whom was the art censor of the Boston Evening Transcript, who, regarding our stand 
as inimical to the interests of painting, denounced us in unmeasured terms. Our reply was 
prompt and vigorous. 

Now an eminent critic of Philadelphia, having informed himself about our exact views on 
painting as affected by the progressive photographic art, comes out very strongly in defense of 
the American painter. In his eagerness to deny to photography the least claim to recognition 
as a fine art, he charges us with being out-and-out iconoclasts, entertaining no respect for the 
masters in art and having for an avowed purpose the substitution of photography for painting. 
Nothing is farther from the truth. This good man indiscreetly reveals the dilemma of the 
painter of mediocrity, the author of unsuccessful portraits. As we have already pointed out, 
the poorly equipped portrait painter, barely able to gain a living, and whose work shows neither 
talent nor inspiration, sees in photography, as practiced by such artists as Strauss, Garo, Pierce, 
Zaida Ben Yusuf, Eickemeyer and others, a bogy. But like Banquo’s ghost, the specter is 
obdurate and the Macbeths in art will be unable to stay their approaching doom. It is the dawn 
of a new art, called into being by Daguerre nearly seventy years ago, brought to its present 
state of development only within recent years and destined, at least, to replace the meretricious 
in portrait painting that has held sway solong. It may be that photography will force the painter 
to exert himself as never before, and that only the best will prevail. Thus will photography 
prove not only a boon to humanity, but a blessing to art. 


A PLEA FOR TRUTHFUL PORTRAITS 


An English exchange asks pathetically, ‘Are photographs of celebrities really ‘likenesses’ or 
are they not?” The Prince of Wales recently paid a surprise visit to the London Hospital and 
it is stated that not one of the many patients with whom he conversed, was aware of his identity. 
The writer claims that this is only one of many similar cases, and begins to wonder very much if 
the portraits of celebrities are really like them. We infer from the above that photographic 
portraits of royal celebrities do not resemble the originals, in England, at least, and the reason is 
not far to seek. When the portraitist by “Royal Command” points the camera at His Majesty 
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or Her Royal Highness, he evidently realizes the importance of flattering his subject, for here 
it will never do to steer too close to actual truth. So the artist discreetly turns out a portrait( ?) 
in which every wrink]e and facial blemish has been obliterated and with every trace of character 
gone. For this the artist — may his tribe decrease! —is liberally rewarded; for this he is 
Photographer to H. M., and for this he enjoys prosperity. 

How different, for instance, is the case with President Roosevelt. In looking at his photograph 
one is sure to obtain a fairly good impression of his strong individuality. He is of a kind that 
refrains from asking the photographer to improve his actual appearance by removing wrinkles or 
any of the facial characteristics. No photographer need hope to gain the President’s favor 
by producing a portrait of him similar to those of which our English contemporary complains 
— inordinately youthful and good-looking, yet without character, expression or fidelity. 


WALTER F. LANSIL 


Walter F. Lansil, the painter of the thrilling picture “The Bon Homme Richard and the 
Serapis,’”’ alluded to in our article on Commodore John Paul Jones, may be classed among 
the greatest living marine painters. He is a master in pictorial composition and a colorist of the 
very first rank. As appreciative admirers of native American genius, we are proud to chronicle 
the fact that Mr. Lansil was born in Bangor, Maine. After having studied under Boulanger and 
Lefebvre in Paris, Mr. Lansil visited Holland, Belgium, Germany and Italy, and devoted consid- 
erable time to painting the characteristic beauties of Venice. So, although he excels in depicting 
the rugged charm of Dutch river craft—as exemplified by a masterly canvas owned by the Boston 
Art Club — our artist vainly seeks a rival in translating the wondrous beauty of a Venetian sunset. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Lansil has also achieved distinction as a painter of historical subjects, notably 
the stirring military picture entitled “The Midnight Charge at Chancellorsville” and, latterly, 
the large canvas portraying the memorable sea-fight between the ‘“‘ Bon Homme Richard” and the 
“Serapis,’’ reproduced in these pages. 


ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


The form of animals has been used as an art motive in decorative painting and sculpture in 
all ages. Like the human figure, when treated with simplicity and dignity, the animal figure 
is always effective in interpreting the character of the different animals portrayed. ‘What the 
Greeks did for the horse,”’ says Ruskin, “‘and what, as far as regards domestic and expressional 
character, Landseer has done for the dog and the deer, remains to be done by art for nearly all 
the other animals of high organization. There are few birds or beasts that have not a range 
of character which, if not equal to that of the horse or dog, is yet as interesting within narrower 
limits and often in grotesqueness, intensity, or wild and timid pathos more singular and more 
mysterious.” The beautiful pictures of the buffalo in this issue render the life and individuality 
of this creature in a wonderfully realistic way. As studies in repose and action, they ‘portray 
the strong, bony framework and powerful muscle of the animal with a sincerity and frankness 
and vigor, worthy of a Landseer, a Church, or a Bonheur. Ernest Harold Baynes, the author, 
is one of the cleverest of our photographer-naturalists, and his devotion to the work of saving 
the buffalo from extinction amounts almost to a high public service. 

Mr. Baynes is not only himself enthusiastic on the photography of buffalo, but wishes to 
make others so, and to preserve as complete a series of records of this noble animal as possible. 
Through his kindness we are enabled to offer copies of his buffalo photographs in exchange 
for similar pictures taken by any of our readers, and we urge upon any who may be near enough 
to grasp any opportunity of photographing the animals. 

To all of our readers interested in animal photography, we recommend the recent issue, 
No. 13, of the Practical Photographer, devoted to this subject. It is a monograph clear and 
explicit, setting forth the details of this kind of photography in a most valuable manner. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN. GUILD 





Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade. Specially designed for the amateur photographer and the beginner. 
Membership may be obtained by sending name and address to the PHoto ERA. 





No doubt many members of our Guild are 
strolling along ‘‘Country Roads” searching for 
some especially picturesque turn or vista toembalm 
in gelatine and send to the competition closing the 
last day of this month, the subject of which is 
‘“*A Country Road.” 

No thoroughfare is so fascinating as an old road, 
those bridle paths of the seventeenth-century 
comers, bridle paths which in many cases were 
formerly the trails of the bronze-faced people to 
whom the country first belonged. These ancient 
highways turn and twist and wind for miles 
through silvan solitudes as impressive as in colonial 
days. Often they are designated by some distinc- 
tive name which recalls some tradition, some ro- 
mance, or some historical event. Others take their 
names from a brook or stream which the road 
follows. One charming old road is known as 
Honey Pots Brook Road and leads through 
delightful scenes, each turn of the road seeming 
more beautiful than the last. It is bordered with 
chestnuts and locusts, hoary patriarchs that 
stretch their lichen-covered branches protectingly 
across the pleasant highway. Wild apple-trees 
stand here and there, old, and gnarled, and twisted, 
but in spring adorned in palest pink and scattering 
sweetest odors, and in autumn hung with tiny 
red or yellow globes, the favorite fruit of the 
Walden philosopher. 

The neglected borders are a tangle of hard- 
hack, sumach, briar rose, and wild grape; while 
dandelions, daisies, milkweed, asters, golden rod, 
etc., in turn spread a band of color along the way. 

. To onein search of historical as well as picturesque 
view points, many will be found along the old 
Connecticut and Massachusetts roads. A specially 
pretty turn in the “Old North Road” in Connec- 
ticut which runs through Winsted bears the name 
of Ethan Allen’s Corner. Tradition relates, — 
and in this case tradition is a true tale, — that 
Colonel Ethan Allen while on military service in 
Connecticut during the Revolutionary War, pre- 
sumed to desecrate the Sabbath day by traveling 
along this road. When he reached this point now 
known by his name a certain Jonathan Balcom 
sprang out of the bushes and seizing the Colonel’s 
horse attempted to arrest him asa Sabbath breaker. 
Colonel Allen drew his sword and flashing it about 
the head of his assailant, exclaimed: — 

“Get back into your hole, you old woodchuck, 
or I will cut your head from your body!” 

The zealous but cowardly Balcom turned and 





fled, and the scene of the encounter has since 
that time been known by Allen’s name. 

This incident is not of special historic interest, 
and a picture of the spot would not be found 
worthy of a place in the collection being made by 
the National Historic Picture Guild, but there are 
many historic points along these old thoroughfares 
which ought to be pictorially preserved. One 
cannot be too expeditious in making historic 
pictures, and obtaining all the facts possible in 
relation to them. One is quite apt to overlook 
those things that lie close at hand, and go far 
afield for material. One should not forget that 
opportunity is like a pin in the sweepings, just as 
it seems ready to be grasped the dust swallows 
it up and it is lost. 

A recent fire has destroyed a most interesting 
landmark; and though many pictures were made 
of the exterior of the building, as far as can be 
learned not one has been made of the interior. An 
amateur living in the vicinity laments the fact that 
he had neglected taking pictures of the interior, 
thinking he could get them any time, but the 
“any time” in this case has proved “no time.” 

It is not alone the photographer, but also the 
chronicler who is called upon to mourn his pro- 
crastination. A compiler of a local history had 
depended for much of his material on an old 
lady of eighty years who had always lived in the 
town and whose memory was such that it was 
almost a perfect record of events that had trans- 
pired during her lifetime, but, while the compiler 
was looking up more distant sources of informa- 
tion, the old lady was taken: suddenly ill and died, 
and this one valuable source of information was 
forever beyond his reach. 

We have just received from Mr. H. Husted, for 
the Historic Guild collection, pictures of the old 
Franklin House located in Woodbury, N. J. 
This house, writes our correspondent, is the oldest 
house in the town. By its style it belongs to the 
better class of houses built in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, of which few remain. During 
the Revolutionary War it was occupied as head- 
quarters by Colonel Christopher Greene of the 
American forces, who with only four hundred 
men defeated the Hessian army of twenty-six 
hundred commanded by Colonel Dunop, at the 
battle of Red Bank, Oct. 27, 1777, and lost only 
thirty-two men, some of these by the bursting of 
acannon, while the Hessians lost overthree hundred. 

We hope during the present season to receive 
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many more as valuable pictures as these just sent 
by Mr. Husted. Do not neglect the opportunity. 


‘The day is this; the time is now; 
No better hotir was ever here.”’ 


Let us all be up and doing while there is time. 
Do you not recollect the fatal mistake of the man 
in the Bible and how he gave his excuse sadly, 

“And as thy servant was busy here and there, 
he was gone.” 


SILVER CHLORIDE 


SEVERAL of our members have asked to be 
enlightened as to the special nature of silver 
chloride, the explanations in the various guides 
to photography omitting all but the most meager 
details, and most of them saying nothing whatever 
on the subject. 

This is to be regretted, as the more one knows 
of the nature of the material with which he works, 
the better will be the results. 

The sensitive agent used in making photographic 
printing-out papers, called chloride of silver, is 
found native in silver mines, and is commonly 
called by the miners “horn silver.” It is formed 
whenever a soluble chloride is combined with a 
solution of nitrate of silver. When pure, it is 
white in color, but when exposed to the light it 
discolors very quickly, turning first a faint violet 
and at last to a deep purplish black. It is the 
chemical action of the light which produces this 
discoloration or darkening of the silver chloride, 
and this darkening changes it into a different 
chemical compound. Chemists generally agree 
that this change produces subchloride of silver. 

(A molecule of chloride of silver contains one 
atom of silver and one atom of chlorine. The 
subchloride contains two atoms of silver and one 
atom of chlorine. A subchloride always contains 
more of the base than of the acid. In this the 
silver is the base.) 

When a piece of sensitive paper coated with 
silver chloride is placed under a photographic 
negative and exposed to the light, the light reaches 
its surface through different degrees of thickness 
of the film, consequently the discoloration is not 
uniform, and takes on the form of the negative. 
When the paper is taken from the printing frame 
it contains the new compound in different pro- 
portions, these proportions giving the effects of 
lights and shadows. 

In one sense the print when taken from the frame 
is permanent, but if not kept from actinic light the 
portions still unchanged or partly so would begin 
to decompose and in a short time the surface of 
the paper would be covered with a uniform 
deposit of subchloride of silver. 

The preservation of the image formed, and re- 
moval of the unchanged silver chloride was a 
problem which long puzzled the early experimenters 
in photographic science. 





The best solvent for the unchanged silver salts 
was at last found to be hyposulphite of soda. 
When a silver print is placed in a solution of 
hyposulphite of soda the silver chloride and the 
hyposulphite of soda form a new chemical com- 


pound called silver-sodium hyposulphite, —a 
double salt which is quickly dissolved in the solu- 
tion of hypo and which is easily washed out of the 
paper. In order to produce this result it requires 
a certain amount of hyposulphite, each molecule 
of the silver chloride needing three molecules of 
the hypo to form the soluble double salt. If the 
solution contains less than this proportion, a new 
compound is formed which will not dissolve, nor 
will it wash out of the paper. If a print is placed 
in too weak a bath, or is not left in it long enough 
for the unused chloride of silver to unite with the 
hypo, the print will turn yellow. 

The action of the hypo on the subchloride of 
silver turns it an ugly yellowish red color, and 
in order to produce a pleasing tone the print is 
submitted to a process usually called ‘‘toning,”’ 
but which might be more properly termed ‘“‘color- 
ing.” 

Gold and silver have a great affinity for each 
other. Gold combines readily with the silver 
subchloride, turning it to tones of browns and 
purplish blacks. A silver print is placed in the 
gold bath, and the gold is deposited on the silver 
something after the manner of gold-plating. The 
colors of the two metals mingle and give the 
different tones which one may make on a silver 
print. A print of an unpleasant blue-gray tone 
has too great a deposit of gold on the silver, — in 
other words, it is over colored. 

The print after being colored in the gold bath is 
placed in the hypo bath, which dissolves out the 
unused chloride of silver, then washed, and a 
permanent picture is the result. 

The color of the prints may be changed or 
modified by adding different chemicals to the color- 
ing bath of gold. Salts of lead will change the 
bluish black to gray, ammonia or carbonate of 
soda will change the color to a warm brown. 

Every silver print toned with gold contains four 
parts of silver to one of gold, the quantity of both 
being very small. 

There is a great deal of waste in the silver used 
in photography, there being thirty-three times as 
much silver used as remains after the print is 
finished. 


IMPERFECTIONS IN NEGATIVES AND THEIR CAUSE 


ONE of the rarest things to obtain is a perfect 
negative. There are so many things in a negative 
one would like to eliminate and so many things 
left out one would like to have in, to say nothing 
of the blemishes in the plate itself, that nearly 
every negative requires some sort of treatment 
before it is in condition for the printing process. 
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When a negative lacks contrast, the film thin, 
but with abundant detail in the shadows, it in- 
dicates an overexposed plate. Such a condition, 
however, may be caused by using a weak developer 
and stopping development too soon; by a pre- 
dominance of alkali in the developer; or by the 
subject itself being flatly and dimly lighted. 

When there is strong contrast, the high lights 
dense without much detail, and no detail in shadows, 
the cause is underexposure. The use of a developer 
strong in restrainer will also produce a like result, 
though the general cause is underexposure. 

Round or oval shaped spots on the plate which 
are not fully developed show that the developer 
did not cover that portion as quickly as it did the 
rest of the plate, and consequently the development 
was delayed. Irregular lines across the plate are 
due to the developer not entirely covering the plate 
at once; and while there is no remedy for this 
defect in the plate, it can be prevented by pouring 
the developer quickly over the plate and rocking 
the tray to and fro a few times, allowing develop- 
ment to proceed evenly all over the plate. 

Small spots with sharp, dark edges are due to 
air-bubbles forming on the plate when the developer 
is turned over it. If the tray is slanted a little 
when the solution is turned over it air-bubbles are 
seldom formed. 

The small transparent spots which appear in a 
negative after developing and fixing, and known 
by the name of “pinholes,” are caused by dust on 
the film which sticks to it and does not wash off 
when the developer is flowed over it, or by im- 
purities in the developer which settle in the film. 
Sometimes the defect is in the emulsion with 
which the plate is coated, but this is of rare 
occurrence. 

If plates have been some time in the holder and 
there is a possibility of there being dust on the 
film, do not dust the plate before putting it in the 
developer. Place it in the developer, then with a 
piece of clean surgeon’s cotton swab the surface 
of the plate gently and all dust will be removed 
without the danger of scratching the film if done 
when the plate is dry. Used developer should 
always be filtered before using the second time, 
thus avoiding a fruitful source of pinholes. 

If the negative after washing and fixing is covered 
with fine markings like crackles, it shows that the 
tray was not rocked sufficiently during develop- 
ment. 

If after developing and fixing the negative 
turns yellow, it indicates that the plate was not 
left long enough in the fixing bath, or that the bath 
was too weak. The unused silver salts in the 
negative when put into the hypo unite and form a 
double salt called “silver sodium hyposulphite.” 
The hypo solution must be strong enough to dissolve 
this salt as well as to form it. In time this will 


destroy the image on the negative unless it is 
thoroughly dissolved and washed out. 








A whitish appearance to a negative when washed 
and dried indicates that the plate was not washed 
long enough after it was removed from the fixing 
bath. As soon as this condition is observed, the 
plate should be put again in the fixing bath, and 
then washed for half an hour in running water, or 
in several changes of water. 

Fog, a common defect in a negative, is of two 
kinds, — chemical fog, and the fog caused by 
light striking the plate during or after exposure. 
Chemical fog is caused either by the emulsion 
which covers the plate not being properly prepared, 
or by too much alkali in the developer, or by too 
prolonged development. Chemical fog may be 
known by its giving to the image on the glass the 
appearance of being covered with a thin veil of 
uniform color. ‘ Light” fog, if local, may be 
quickly removed with alcohol, applied by dipping 
a piece of clean chamois in alcohol, drawing the 
chamois over the end of the finger and rubbing the 
spot until the film has been reduced to the same 
density as the rest of the plate. Halation around a 
window, which is a species of local fog, is very 
easily removed by this method. 

In the January number of the PHoto ERA for 
1904 will be found an article on fog, with detailed 
directions as to treatment of fogged plates. 


ROUND ROBIN GUILD COMPETITIONS 


ComPEtTITors in the Round Robin Guild com- 
petitions would do well to note the regulations in 
regard to the sending of prints to be entered in the 
competitions. A print which takes time and care 
to make deserves to be well protected when 
packed to send through the mails. The packing 
must be strong, or the prints are very apt to be broken 
or torn in their transit. The prints should be pro- 
tected front and back with corrugated board with 
the corrugations running at right angles to each 
other, then wrapped in heavy paper and tied with 
string. In winding the string around the package, 
see that it loops wherever it crosses. More often 
than not the string is tied and simple crossed, 
which allows it to be easily detached from the 
package. These packages must not be sealed. 
Often senders seal the package and further close 
it by using sealing wax. This compels the 
receiver — in this case the PHoto ERA — to pay 
letter postage. Each picture must be mounted 
and the name, address, and Guild number of the 
sender written on each picture sent. In the 
competition just closed there were many pictures 
which had no name or address or any means of 
ascertaining to whom they belonged. Quite a 
number were sent unmounted. Will competitors 
who do not know the rules look them up in the 
Puoto ERA or drop a line to this office and a 
circular will be forwarded? This advice is given 
in the interest of the competitors. 

Subject for the July competition, 
Craft.” Closes August 31. 


“Water 
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A yearly subscription to Art in 


First prize: 
Photography, value $10.00. 


Second prize: $5.00 in photographic books or 
magazines, published or advertised by us, to be 
chosen by the winner. 

Third prize: The choice of a yearly subscription 
to the PHoto ERA or the Practical Photographer. 

Fourth prize: One number of Artin Photography, 
value $2.00. . 


AWARDS 


The entries in the “Still Life” competition were 
disappointingly few in number, and after due con- 
sideration none was found worthy of a prize or of 
reproduction. 
Phil. Hexom for “ Delicious Fruit,’’ and to H. F. 
Robinson for “ Fleur de Lis.” 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 


June. — ‘A Country Road.” Closes July 31. 

July. — ‘‘Water Craft.” Closes August 31. 
Any marine pictures in which water craft are an 
important feature. 

August. — “Trees in a Landscape.” Closes 
September 31. Any picture in which more than 
one tree enters as an important feature of the 
composition. 

September. —“‘ Foreground Study.” Closes Oc- 
tober 31. Any picture in which the foreground 
or object in it forms the chief interest. The space 
above the horizon line may not be more than one 
quarter of the picture. 


’ 


RULES 


Any number of mounted prints may be sub- 
mitted by any member of the Round Robin Guild. 
Membership in this is free, and may be obtained 
by application to this office. One or two recent 
prize winners who are not members of the Guild 
may obtain their prizes by joining. 

Every print must bear on the back the title, 
author’s name and address, and Guild number, 
with the words “‘ Round Robin Guild Competition. ” 
Unsuccessful prints will be returned if postage is 
enclosed and request to that effect written on 
back of print. Prints not so marked are liable to 
destruction after judging. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


H. S. TANKARD. — One may become a member 
of the Round Robin Guild independent of the 
size or make of camera he uses. In sending 
prints to the competitions, prints under 4 x 5 are 
not desired, though they are admitted. 

K. THEODOR KRANtTz. — Any amateur may be- 
come a member of the Round Robin Guild by 
sending name and address and stating wish to 
become a member. We are very glad to welcome 
you as a member and hope to|see some of your 
work. Membership card and circulars have been 
mailed*to you. 


Honorable mention was awarded to- 





F.S.— To prevent the frilling of your films, 
which is due to the solutions in which they are 
developed or the water in which they are washed 
being too warm, fix them in an acid fixing bath. A 
good acid bath is made of 5 oz. of hypo dissolved 
in 16 oz. of hot water; when dissolved, add } oz. 
of powdered alum. Allow the solution to cool and 
settle. It is better to prepare this bath twenty- 
four hours before it is needed. 

B. W. C. — “Positive” is the term applied to a 
print made from a photographic plate, showing the 
lights and shadows as they appeared in the subject 
from which the picture was made. In the negative 
these lights and shadows are reversed, the picture 
looking dark where in the object or objects it is 
light. 

Cart F.—An unexposed plate which has been 
placed in the developer by accident is spoiled for 
a negative, but it may be used for making a blue 
transparency. Directions for making blue trans- 
parencies were given in a recent number of the 
Guild department. 

HELEN G. —The developer which you say has 
turned black is oxidized and is no longer fit 
for use. To prevent further trouble of this kind, 
pour a little melted paraffin over the cork, sealing the 
contents of the bottle from the air. 

Anson J. — You will find the pocket camera a 
very convenient camera for use on a walking tour. 
The instrument and a number of rolls of films will 
add no special weight to your outfit. As you say, 
the pictures are small, but they are usually very 
clear and distinct, and make fine enlargements. 
You will find this kind of camera less burdensome 
than one which you must carry suspended from a 
strap. 

SarA L. T.—A good formula for hydrochinon 
developer is made as follows: Solution No. 1. 
Hydrochinon, $ oz.; sulphite of soda crystals, 24 0z.; 
bromide of potassium, 5 grains; water, 25 oz. 
Solution No. 2. Caustic potash, 180 grains; 
water, 10 0z. For use, take 4 oz. of No. 1 and 4 
oz. of No. 2. This developer keeps well and gives 
images of a velvet-black color, fine in grain, and 
with clear detail in the shadows. The caustic 
potash is an accelerator, and for under-timed 
negatives add a little more to the developer if the 
image does not come up strong enough. 

O. W. StoucHton. — Any member of the Guild 
has the privilege of the photographic exchange. 
If you wish to exchange prints with other members, 
send a notice to the editor and it will be inserted 
in the Guild department without any charge. 

GRACE F. DEAN. — Directions for making ferro- 
types could not very well be given in the “ Answers 
to Correspondents,” as it would take up too much 
space. We will try to give an article on the subject 
in an early number. 

A. A.N.— Both Wilson’s and Woodbury’s 
are good encyclopedias of photography. It is 
hoped that a new encyclopedia of photography 
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giving the latest developments in photographic 
science will soon be ready for publication. 

L. R. Y. — Try the non-curling films and you 
will find they will lie perfectly flat after developing 
and washing. They cost the same as the others. 
In drying they must be pinned up by the corners, 
because if they are pinned flat against a board 
they will stick to the board, as they are coated on 
both sides, though only one side is sensitized. 

GEORGE WARREN. — To remove yellow stains 
from prints, place them in a weak solution of 
bichloride of mercury. As soon as the print is 
bleached, rinse, and place for three minutes in a 
hypo bath, 1 oz. of hypo to 4 of water. Wash well. 

Burt W. — By all means use platinum paper 
if you wish to have the collection of prints you are 
making retain their first distinctness. A platinum 
and a blue print seldom change color. Of course a 
carbon print is permanent, but it is not so simple a 
process as the platinum, with which you are already 
familiar. 

Preston D.S.— Films may be rendered im- 
pervious to heat by soaking them after developing, 
fixing, and washing, and before drying, in a solution 
made of formalin, 4 0z.; water, 10 oz. Let them 
remain five minutes in this solution and they may 
then be dried by rapid heat without danger of 
melting the film. The formalin does not change 
the quality of the negative. 

G. D. E.—A set of rubber finger tips, three in 
number, will be sufficient for protecting the 
fingers when using poisonous photographic solu- 
tions. Rubber gloves are expensive, and as one 
is quite liable to cut the rubber when handling 
negatives, it is not good economy to buy them for 
photographic use. 

FRANK O. — All trays should be washed after 
using. The decomposition of the chemicals in 
an unwashed tray will often spoil a fresh solution 





if put inthe tray. If trays are very dirty, a solution 
of muriatic acid will clean them, 1 oz. to 20 of 
water being the proportion. Do not leave hypo 
standing in your trays and use it over and over 
again. The discolored hypo stains the plate, and 
that is doubtless what is the matter with the 
negative you ask about. Hypo is so cheap it is 
much the wiser plan to make a fresh solution when 
wanted for use. 


ROUND ROBIN GUILD GROUPS 


Miss MARTHA MITCHELL, 4201 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl., wishes to join one of the Round Robin 
Guild Groups. Miss Mitchell would doubtless 
be glad to form one in her locality. 

James A. Young, Pictou, Ontario, Canada, 
would like to join a Round Robin Guild Group. 
Members please note the addresses and correspond 
with these members. 


PRINT EXCHANGE 


Mr. EuGENE N. BoupDREAU, 25 Williams St., 
Plattsburgh, N. Y., would like to exchange prints 
with other members. Has prints of historical 
subjects, local life, and local scenery. Plattsburgh 
and vicinity is specially rich in historical associations, 
and this opportunity of exchanging prints and 
securing some excellent historical views is well 
worth the attention of our members. 


FOR SALE AT LESS THAN 4 COST PRICE 


A MEMBER of the Guild wishes to sell an East- 
man Box Camera 5 x 7, two sets of lenses (one wide 
angle). Bauch & Lomb rising front, swing-back, 
12 double plate-holders, 5 kits for 4x 5 plate, steel 
tripod with case. Samples of the work it will do 
sent, if desired. Address H. W. Noyes, 20 West 
St., Portland, Me. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


WE take pleasure in extending our congratula- 
tions to Mr. Alfred Stieglitz on his election as an 
honorary fellow of the Royal Photographic Society 
of Great Britain. As we mentioned in a recent 
number, Mr. Stieglitz has received the medal of 
the Society for pictorial merit three times, more than 
any other American exhibitor, and this latest honor 
bestowed upon him is a high tribute to his achieve- 
ments in advancing the standards of artistic pho- 
tography. The distinction is more unusual, as 
this fellowship has usually previously been granted 
for scientific attainment. 


THE progressive photographer who wishes to 
understand his business finds no better method 
than by inducing his customers to have large framed 
portraits made from satisfactory negatives. It 
is comparatively easy to get an order for a life-size 





head of almost any customer. The Sprague & 
Hathaway Company of West Somerville, Mass., are 
prepared to do the remainder of the work of making 
the portrait and frame of the highest quality and 
at the lowest price. This firm is one of the oldest 
established in the United States and has a wide 
and justly deserved reputation for enlargements 
of all kinds, frames of wood and metal and por- 
traits and miniatures on ivory and celluloid. We 
would advise all our professional readers who are 
not already acquainted with this firm’s work to get 
into communication with them at once. During 
the annual Convention in August, the extensive 
works of the firm in West Somerville will be opened 
at all times to visiting photographers and a most 
cordial invitation is extended to all members and 
guests of the National Association to inspect the 
plant at any time during the Convention period. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Amonc the new pjates which American users are 
having an opportunity of trying this year, one 
which has special claims to favor is the Agfa 
Special, handled by the Berlin Aniline Works. 
This plate is now first offered in this country, and 
will be sold at the usual American scale of prices. 
The venders claim that this is the fastest plate 
ever sold in America, and gives perfect detail with- 
out any inclination to flatness. The reputation of 
the firm should be a sufficient guarantee of the 
merit of the plate, and we are confident that a 
trial will not be disappointing. 


Ir will be of great interest to all photographic 
workers are well as to dealers in photographic 
supplies to know that the New York office of the 
G. Cramer Dry Plate Company is distributing 
to all dealers this spring and summer, very beautiful 
samples of work on its plates. These prints are 
made from negatives by the foremost workers in 
the country, and are of great pictorial value as well 
as plate quality. We mention a few of the most 
prominent makers of these negatives, as follows: 
Mrs. J. E. Bennett, winner of the Grand Prize at 
the St. Louis Exhibition, Mr. Curtis Bell, president 
of the American Federation of Photographic 
Societies, Mr. Rudolph Eickemeyer, Jr., Mr. 
J. H. McFarland, Mr. Harry Hendrickson, Mr. 
Pirie MacDonald, and Mr. Henry Troth. It 
is of interest to note that all these prominent 
workers are constantly using Cramer plates. In 
addition to the names mentioned above, Mr. 
E. B. Core, the children’s photographer of New 
York, has made for the Cramer Company a set of 
fourteen negatives of a little boy, which are taken 
with a very short exposure and show excellent 
results. Mr. Core has used the Cramer Crown 
plates exclusively. Mr. E. L. Somerville, the mana- 
ger in charge of the Eastern Territory for the 
Cramer Dry Plate Company, has collected these 
negatives, and he has at their New York. City 
address a complete display, which is very interesting. 


THE PHoTO ERA PUBLISHING Co., 

Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: — Feeling sure that I have discovered 
an article which will prove of the greatest value 
to every owner of a camera, I desire to make known 
my discovery to them all. 

I have been greatly distressed many times by 
the condition of the woodwork of my camera, and 
until recently have been unsuccessful in my efforts 
to find a preparation which would at the same time 
renew its freshness, and leave it absolutely free of 
grease or stickiness. 

As we are all aware, there should be nothing 
about our cameras to which dust can cling. By 
chance I learned of Liquid Veneer, manufactured 
by the Buffalo Specialty Co., and seeing it appeared 


to be a light, fine polish, tried it with two cameras 
which were in very bad condition. 

I can best describe the results by saying it 
“worked like a charm.” I found that it required 
absolutely no “rubbing in.” I merely applied 
it with a piece of cheesecloth, and it apparently 
melted away, leaving a polished surface, free of all 
blemish, and perfectly dry. 

Since that trial I keep my cameras looking like 
new, and several friends to whom I have recom- 
mended it do likewise with theirs. I hope others 
who value their cameras will try the veneer, for 
they will have no difficulty in keeping them and 
their tripods in perfect order. 

Yours very truly, 
R. A. LAWRENCE. 


A NEW camera for making panoramic and 
cycloramic views is manufactured by the Rochester 
Panoramic Camera Co. under the name of “Cir- 
kut.” It is of very simple construction, and uses 
a film which is unrolled past a slot on to a roller 
which is operated by clockwork. The camera 
is turned about an axis by the same mechanism. 
In so doing it spreads the image of the landscape 
on the film in a perfect manner, through any 
desired number of degrees. The old way consisted 
of making several negatives and vignetting them 
together. With a panoramic camera constructed 
at the College of Civil Engineering of Cornell 
University, a view of the University, 7 x 65 inches, 
was made. This was received with great favor 
by the public, and $1000 was received for prints 
of it, a good proof that the business of making 
panoramic prints is very lucrative. 


For the busy man, stand development offers 
many advantages, but it has had hitherto a rather 
limited vogue in this country, principally because 
the methods proposed have been makeshifts or 
very expensive. In Germany, satisfactory tanks, 
sold at a cheap price and properly constructed, 
have long been attainable, but it has remained for 
the enterprising firm of G. Gennert to put on sale 
in this country the most popular form, which has 
been introduced as the “‘ Auto Tank.” The process 
is thoroughly satisfactory and gives with the mini- 
mum of labor and attention the best possible nega- 
tives. A circular with full description and price 
list will be sent on request. 


To those of our readers who are interested in 
the simple production of photographs in the colors 
of nature, we would advise the perusal of the 
advertisement of the Solgram Color Photo Co., 
which may be found in this issue. Full informa- 
tion about the process may be had on request. 
We shall probably have occasion to refer again to 
this process after the conclusion of our experiments. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS who are preparing for their 
summer outings should not fail to provide them- 
selves with shoes equipped with O’Sullivan Rubber 
Heels, as one of the most essential parts of their 
outfit. Those who have the intention of taking 
walking trips loaded with a camera and supplies 
will find that the labor of tramping is materially 
reduced by the resilient heel cushions. For climb- 
ing, especially when the rocks are wet or icy, the 
clinging heels give a valuable sense of security, and 
materially reduce the danger of slipping. For 
treading the wet decks of yachts they are indispen- 
sable, giving the safety of rubber-bottomed foot- 

- wear, together with the firm support of leather for 
the instep and ankle. In golfing they halve the ex- 
ertion and double the pleasure. In short they are 
necessary for every one who desires to live outdoors 
in the summer, and we advise their use by every 
reader. 


THERE is no toilet article in the selection of 
which greater care should be used than a toilet 
powder. In these days of imitation and substi- 
tution there is so much of inferior goods on the 
market that it is necessary to be continually on 
one’s guard. Highly scented toilet powders are 
so frequent as to be a continual source of danger. 
Such inferior products will often do a permanent 
injury to a delicate skin. It is far wiser never 
to take chances with an unknown article. Be 
sure, rather, to insist upon a trade-marked product 
of recognized merit. With toilet powder, as with 
most other lines of goods, it is safer to trust an 
old-established house with years of experience and 
a reputation for making only the best. Mennen’s 
Toilet Powder is a trade-marked article, which has 
for years been recognized by physicians as the 
best preparation made. The absolute purity of 
its ingredients and the exercise of the greatest care 
and skill in its manufacture have given the product 
of the Mennen Co. a quality of uniform excellence. 
That is why your physician recommends it. 

All first-class dealers carry Mennen’s Toilet 
Powder and will supply it if you insist. It is 
supplied by the Government for both Army and 
Navy. 


THe Tenth Annual Photographic Contest of 
the Youth’s Companion has been announced, 
with awards aggregating more than $1000. The 
contest this year is arranged on a new plan, as all 
the classes for men, women, and young people 
have been abolished, and everybody will compete 
on an equal footing. ‘The Grand Prize and the 
six graded awards are certainly tempting enough 
to appeal to every photographer. Besides these 


awards, which are made for a set of five or more 
pictures in which human life is the central interest, 
there are six classes for work of different character. 





NOTES AND NEWS 





For fuller information, we refer our readers to the 
announcement published elsewhere, and to the 
circular which will be sent to any reader of the 
PHoTo ERA on request. 


Dr. Epwarp Burton McDoweE t has lately 
returned from an extended trip in Panama where 
he did a large amount of photographic work. 
In a letter concerning this work, in which Dr. 
McDowell most interestingly relates some of his 
photographic experiences, he takes occasion to pay 
a very high tribute to the excellence of the Hammer 
Orthochromatic plate, which he considers un- 
equaled for work of this kind. He says in part, 
“Your Orthochromatic is my ideal, and I am 
sending you herewith prints to illustrate its Ortho 
qualities; in fact, I am greatly elated over my 
success, for my negatives run very evenly for 
quality, etc.” 


AMONG the new inventions for avoiding the use 
of a dark room is Obifo, which is being placed upon 
the market by the Prindle Process Co. of Boston. 
This is a colorless material in the solution of which 
a plate is immersed before development. Accord- 
ing to the claims of the inventor, when this solution 
is used the plate may be loaded in daylight and 
developed in the same way, producing perfect 
negatives. The broad claim is made that for 
loading and developing, the dark room is not 
necessary, neither is any dark box, bag, cloth or 
other device required as a substitute. - For further 
information we refer our readers to the advertise- 
ment. 


THE special features of the “Cirkut”’ camera 
are: the use of films of various widths up to ten 
inches, its capability of making views of any 
length up to 360°, the use of objectives of different 
focal lengths, a device for accurately focusing the 
image on a glass screen, a device for swinging the 
lens instead of the back of the camera, and for 
raising and lowering the front board. To these 
must be added the fine workmanship shown in the 
substantial yet light construction, the camera 
weighing only 18 pounds complete, and being in 
size gx 12x12. It is easily and quickly manipu- 
lated. The film can be put in or removed from 
the holder in full daylight, a feature well adapted 
to field work. In fact, the camera is so constructed 
as to render mistakes impossible. 


WE are pleased to note that the money prizes 
offered by the National Association have been 
duplicated by the General Aristo Company of 
Jamestown, N. Y., which lends a double incentive 
to the members of the Association to turn out 
finer work than ever this year at the Boston Conven- 
tion. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Gentlemen: — We ,take pleasure in announcing 
through your valued columns, that we have 
decided to open a photographic competition for a 
new -catalogue cover, and are offering $300 cash 
prizes for the best work submitted. 

The pictures entered will -be judged solely for 
their artistic value and their appropriateness for 
cover designs. 

The competition is open to all amateurs and 
professionals, the only restriction being that the 
picture submitted be made with a Goerz lens. 

All requests for information will be cheerfully 
answered. Theenvelope should bear besides our ad- 
dress, the mention “‘ Catalogue Cover Competition.” 

Pamphlets giving full particulars and conditions 
can be had from all dealers, or on application, from 
the C. P. Goerz Optical Works, 52 Union Square, 
E., New York, and Hayworth Building, Chicago. 

We remain with thanks, 
Yours very truly, 
C. P. GoERz OpTicAL WorRKS. 


Boston, Mass., June 7th, 1905. 
My dear Mr. Cummings, — 

Referring to your editorial comment on the 
Entertainment Fund in the June number of the 
Puoto ERA as follows: ‘“‘The contributions are 
entirely voluntary, not levied or assessed as The 
Photographer would have us believe, and the 
money is spent in legitimate entertainment for the 
entire body of the convention.” As you have asked 
for the real facts, it gives me pleasure to give you 
the evidence supported by the records of the 
association, which I believe fully justifies the 
position you have taken in your editorial. I am 
enclosing a list of the entertainments given to the 
members of the association since 1898, including 
both manufacturers and photographers, no questions 
being asked who should share in these privileges 
(ladies or gentlemen), if they wore the badge or 
button issued by the treasurer of the association 
for that year. By reference to this list you will note 
the only year I fail to account for the source of 
supply is at Milwaukee in 1900, where I am not 
informed as to whether the photographers solicited 
the funds for the entertainment at the German 
Club, or whether this affair was handled by the 
manufacturers. In all other years excepting this 
present year the manufacturers had this matter 
in charge when not conducted by the association 
itself. This led the present board to feel that the 
manufacturers had formed the precedent of making 
these contributions, justifying the course the 
committee have adopted this year in asking for 
funds so that we might advertise in advance to our 
photographers the good things they might expect 
from the manufacturers and dealers of this country. 
Here I may add that we now have funds and 
promises from responsible firms sufficient to 


successfully carry out plans this year. The 
ill-advised action of The Photographerand Wilson’s 
Magazine has created some present misappre- 
hension which will be as fleeting as the winds, 
and when the cloud shall have blown by and the 
skies shall have cleared, the Photographers’ 
Association of America, represented by their 
executive board of this year as well as past years, 
will stand with an untarnished record as to its 
loyalty to its members, both manufacturers and 
photographers. It has been the policy of the 
board at all times in the past as in the present, 
to care for the interests of no one person or set of 
persons to the disadvantage of another. If 
occasion arises, and it is desired, I shall be very 
glad to give you further information, that harmony 
and the best interest of the association be preserved, 
whose interests for the past seven years as an 
officer, I have loyally sustained and desire to defend. 
Believe me, 
: Very sincerely yours, 
F. R. BARRows. 
Treas. P. A. of A. 


P. A. OF A. CONVENTION ENTERTAINMENTS 

1898 Celoron, theater entertainment by manu- 
facturers not solicited. 

1899 Celoron, clam bake entertainment by manu- 
facturers not solicited. 

1900 Milwaukee, theater party, courtesy of Wis- 
consin Photographers. 

1900 Entertained at German Club, dancing and 
refreshments. 

1901 Detroit, sail down St. Clair River by General 
Aristo Co. 

1902 Buffalo, trip to Niagara Falls (trolley) by 
association. 

1903 Indianapolis, concert and _ refreshments, 
courtesy of H. Lieber Co. 

1903 Entertainment, at Fairbanks Park by 
association. 

1904 St. Louis, too busy, World’s Fair taking all 
spare time. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company the old board, 
consisting of Edward F. C. Young, John A. 
Walker, Edward L. Young, William Murray, 
George T. Smith, Joseph D. Bedle, and George 
E. Long, was unanimously reelected. The board 
of directors reelected the former officers, namely, 
Edw. F. C. Young, president; John A. Walker, 
vice president and treasurer; George E. Long, 
secretary. Judge Joseph D. Bedle was also re- 
elected as counsel. 

The stockholders present expressed themselves 
as thoroughly satisfied with the management of the 
company by its officers. 

Of the total number, 7345 shares, there were 
represented 7145 shares. 
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